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CONGRESS PROGRAM 


HE FORTIETH annual National Safety Con- 
gress will be held in Chicago, October 
20-24 this year. Special celebrations have 
been planned, and the home safety ses- 
ions—the morning of October 21, Conrad 

{ilton Hotel—will be of special interest. 

Mrs. Nathalie Bucknall, safety services co- 
ordinator, Los Angeles Department of 
Health, will describe the department’s expe- 
rience in preventing violations of safety 
ordinances and with other home safety 
activities. 

Dr. Barry G. King, research executive, 
medical division, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, will discuss the effects of the aging 
process on the safety of elderly people on 
home premises. 

The work of the Bellevue Medical Center, 
New York University, on problems of house- 
hold convenience and safety for handi- 
capped people will be presented by Dr. 
Edith L. Kristeller, director, disabled home- 
makers research project. 

Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, consulting engi- 
neer, will discuss problems that challenge 
home safety today. 

There will also be a panel discussion on 
he above papers in which Miss Irene Muntz, 
home safety chairman, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, will take part, together 
with James T. Lendrum, director, Small 


Homes Council, University of Illinois; Miss 
Madeline Pershing, nurse officer, home acci- 
dent prevention unit, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, and E. M. Gearhart, 
Jr., director-secretary, Kalamazoo Safety 
Council, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


The second joint National Safety Council 
—American Academy of Pediatrics session 
will be held this year in cooperation with 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers the evening of October 20. 


The program will present a progress re- 
port of a study of accident “proneness” 
among children by William Langford, M.D. 
Babies Hospital, Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter, New York, with Helen Ross, Institute 
for Psychoanalysis, and Reynold Jensen, 
M.D., University of Minnesota, as discussers. 


Sidney Farber, M.D., Children’s Medical 
Center, Boston, will present studies of sud- 
den death in infants. A radio dramatization 
sponsored by the Health Information Foun- 
dation to show the challenge of child acci- 
dents as an important public health problem 
and examples of cooperation between phy- 
sicians and safety groups to reduce acci- 
dental death and injury in children will 
follow. The audience will witness the pro- 
duction and recording of the first of a series 
of half-hour programs for nationwide broad- 
cast over NBC. 
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10 Acts Depict Home Safety Problems 


Ls" NOVEMBER the home safety committee 

of the Omaha Safety Council set out to 
prove that lessons in home safety need not 
be dull and uninteresting, but rather can 
be fun! 

Our success was proven by the fact that 
over three hundred people had a pleasant 
time learning how accidents can happen, 
and—better yet—how they can be prevented. 

To do this we staged a show. There were 
ten acts, each depicting a home accident 
about to happen, the result, and how it 
could have been prevented. 

We divided the stage into two parts. The 
setting on one side, that of a doctor’s office 
complete with nurse, remained the same 
throughout. The curtains could be drawn to 
show one part of the stage at a time. 

In the first act the curtain opened to show 
a woman holding a baby in her arms. She 
was extending one foot as if to take a step, 
and on the step below a roller skate had 
been “planted.” The curtain then closed to 
the sound of cymbols indicating that the 
accident had happened. Then the other 
half of the stage, the doctor’s office, was 
hown. The telephone rang and the doctor 
gave advice on first aid for the victim. 
Scene one was shown again, and this time 
a man was nailing a hand rail to the steps 
and a small boy was shamefacedly carrying 
the roller skate off stage. The other acts 
were produced in the same kind of sequence. 

Our actors were just ordinary civic minded 
citizens. Our “doctor” was an announcer 
from one of our TV stations. Two visiting 
nurses, three housewives, several office work- 
ers, two business men, and two children 
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took part. The script was written and 
directed by two members of our committee. 


Following the stage show, numbers which 
had been issued at the door were drawn for 
prizes which had been donated by various 
merchants. And some lovely prizes they 
were, too! 

The whole show lasted about an hour and 
could be enacted by any active (this I stress, 
for it does take work) group who is inter: 
ested in promoting home safety. 

One of the larger hotels provided us with 
two rooms: a large ballroom and a con- 
necting display room. In the smaller room 
were a number of displays put in by mer- 
chants and other groups showing products 
pertaining to safety in the home. 

A local TV station, in cooperation with a 
large appliance store, sponsored a slogan 
contest, “Home Safety pays off because”— 
in which a television set and two record 
players were offered as prizes. 

One booth demonstrated a nonskid wax 
which is new on the market. Camp Fire 
Girls and Girl Scouts gave first aid demon- 
strations. The Omaha Fire Department dem- 
onstrated the dangers of using flammable 
liquids in the home and also exhibited 
photographs of results of actual accidents 
which had happened right here in Omaha. 

Children’s Hospital distributed some fine 
literature on child accident prevention and 
displayed a large board showing a number 
of foreign objects which had been removed 
from the ears, noses, and throats of young 
accident victims. 

An advertising company donated small 
notebooks advertising the home safety com- 
mittee and the Omaha Safety Council. A 
candy company gave suckers which had the 
round handles rather than the stick type 
handle. Another firm donated pencils, so 
that at the door normal curiosity was 
aroused as to what further good things 
were in store for everyone. 


Counterclockwise from top of opposite page: 
Scenes from stage show presenting doctor's office; 
first act in which mother falls on roller skate; 
another showing mother sorting medicines; one on 
oven canning; another in which boy is getting 
matches and holding can of gasoline; and on this 
page one of the exhibits at the show. 
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HOME PLANNING 


By Miss Helen S. Holbrook 


Housing Specialist 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
S. Department of Agriculture 


Wu you ARE planning your home, 

think about incorporating certain design 
and construction features that will help 
make it safer. If they are planned for from 
the beginning, much expense and_ incon- 
venience can be avoided. So take them into 
account when you are considering costs and 
talking things over with your architect or 
builder. 





Floors, for instance, 
should be solid and 
well constructed with 
even, level, non-slip- 
pery, resilient sur- 
faces. Choose ma- 
terials that will not 
crack, splinter easily, 
or develop uneven- 
—_ prcacdliy ~ guy ness, and that can be 

ata finished with a skid- 


resistant finish. 














A chimney and its flues constitute a major 
potential fire hazard unless constructed to 
conform with the provisions of the building 
code recommended by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

A suitable grid protector on the chimney 
top will serve as a spark arrester and also 
prevent stoppage by fallen leaves with re- 
sulting danger of carbon monoxide in the 
house. 

Heavy antennae for television should not 
be attached to a chimney. The swaying of 
antennae by wind, the added weight, or 
lightning attracted by the antennae, may 
crack the chimney and result in a fire. 

As a fire preventive measure, there should 
be a concrete or solid masonry foundation 
under a furnace, and a ceiling that is within 
3 feet of the top of the furnace should be 
covered with asbestos material, gypsum, or 
plaster. 

Walls constructed for fire resistance (with 
fire stops at each floor level to prevent fire 
spreading between the walls) and roofing of 
fire-resistant materials such as asphalt, as- 
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Design 
Construction 
Utilities 


bestos, metal, or slate, or tile, will provide 
safety for your family. 





To guard against 
falls, both sides of an 
open stairway, at least 
one side of enclosed 
stairs, and the sides 
of porches should be 
provided with firm, 
sturdy handrails. Balu- 
strades along the edges 

Handrail on stairs. of stair wells and open 

stairways should have 
the balusters close enough together to pre- 
vent children from crawling between bars. 














Even lesser details of construction can be 
planned for from the beginning and help 


have securely fastened window screens, 
bars, to keep children from falling ou 
open windows. 


to prevent accidents. Plan, for example, 4 





As a precaution 
against falls in the 
bathtub or shower, 
have a handgrip of 
unbreakable material 
firmly attached to the 
wall within easy reach 
—a long vertical bar 
for a shower, a hori- 
zontal one for a tub, 
an L-shaped one for a 
combination shower and tub. 














L-shaped bar for 
shower-tub. 


It is well to have closet doors equipped 
to open from the inside as well as the out- 
side so that no one will be accidentally shut 
in. Bath room door fasteners should be 
placed out of a small child’s reach and 
should not be automatic. 


can be rounded on woodwork, furnitu 
and equipment such as tables, kitchen cab- 
inets, ranges, and refrigerators. 


Exposed edges that might cause it 


It hardly seems necessary to mention the 
precautions to be taken into consideration 
when making plans relating to utilities, but 
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the following will serve as a check list 
reminder: 


1. All installations of heating equipment 
in accordance with the code of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Equipment 
approved or listed by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

2. Adequate ventilation provided when 
heating equipment is in enclosed space. 


ndards of the National Board of Fire 
nderwriters. Appliances and accessories 
conforming to specifications developed by 
the American Gas Association. 

4. Bottled gas systems approved by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

5. Electric circuits adequate for future 
additional electric appliances to prevent 
loading of circuits with consequent danger 


of fire. 


6. All electric wiring done by competent 
electricians and in conformance with the 
National Electric Code. 


7. All electric equipment, appliances, 
cords, plugs, fuses, and materials approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

8. For country homes, water supply ample 
for fighting fires; artificial pond if neces- 
sary. An approved lightning rod system 
properly installed. Wells or cisterns pro- 


@: All gas installations conforming to the 


@* with a safe cover. 


New Booklet 


What can you do about home safety? The 
National Safety Council has published a 
leaflet entitled, “What Can I Do About 
Home Accidents?” which gives succinct, 
concrete suggestions for what the individual 
can do to help, both within his own home 
and in the community. It gives five simple 
steps—Set your own House in Order, Teach 
the Family How to Stay Alive, Stir Things 
up, Get Help, and Keep up the Good Work 


with suggestions under each. 
@ sive: folders are available covering 


safety work in traffic, on the farm, in schools, 
and in community organizations. 

Single copies of each are available on 
request. Write to the Council for quantity 
prices. 
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Baby Sitter Course 
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The St. Joseph baby sitter class at work. A life- 
sized doll is being used for demonstration by two 
girls. Mrs. Potter is standing at the right in the 
—. next to the student holding the doll, and 

rs. D. F. Poirier, president of the Women's 
Safety Council, is next to her. Mrs. M. E. Yost, 
Troop Leader, is at the rear left hand side of 

the picture. 


A course in baby sitting, based on the 
National Safety Council’s baby sitter kit, 
has been developed by the Women’s Safety 
Council, (the women’s division of the St. 
Joseph, Missouri, Safety Council), and the 
first class has been conducted. 


Mrs. Whitney W. Potter, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Women’s Council, has charge of 
the project, and her first class consisted of 
eighteen members of a Girl Scout troop. 
The program is in cooperation with the St. 
Joseph Girl Scout organization, and has its 
approval. Early this fall there will be a 
series of classes. 


The work of the students in the course 
counts heavily for credit on the Girl Scout 
child care badge and the home safety badge. 


The course is five hours in length, and 
the general subjects are general child care, 
prevention of accidents, first aid, and eti- 
quette. The sound-slide film, “The Baby 
Sitter,” is used, and a written test is given 
at the close of the course. The St. Joseph 
Safety Council presented completion cards 
to those who finished the course. 


Mrs. Potter served as instructress, and was 
assisted by the Scout troop leader and the 
president of the Women’s Council. 


The girls showed a keen interest in the 
course, and prospects are bright for a suc- 
cessful program. 








October— Fire 
November—Pirearms 


Goo OCTOBER’S BURNING leaves will be 

scenting the air, and not long after, 
November’s hunting season will be on us. 
It behooves us to get busy on our fire pre- 
vention and firearms programs. Outlined 
below are suggested programs for the two 
months. You will doubtless think of other 
ways to put your ideas across, too. 
PROJECTS FOR OCTOBER: 

1. Classes in home fire safety by fire 
department. 

2. Distribution of fire safety leaflets. 

3. Visiting day at the fire department for 
youngsters. 

4. Voluntary inspection of home by fire 
department. 

5. Photo contest on home cleanup show- 
ing “before” and “after” cleanup. 

6. Discussion and demonstrations of fire- 
safe practices by youth organizations at 
their meetings. 

7. Articles for papers or radio interviews 
on most important causes of fire as reported 
by N.F.P.A.; on what to do in case of fire; 
on causes and cures for local fires which 
occurred during the past year. 

8. Loeal clubs and groups such as P.T.A., 
men’s service clubs, women’s clubs, recrea- 
tional clubs for the aged devote five min- 
utes at monthly meeting to fire safety. 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

1. National Fire Protection Association, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

2. Local fire department, fire prevention 
bureau, insurance companies. 

3. N.S.C. publications: Safe at Home, 
Safety Education Data Sheets Nos. 2, Matches 
and 12, Flammable Liquids in the Home, 
Accident Facts. 

Check with your local safety council and 
your fire department before starting to plan 
your program so that it can be tied in with 
any plans they may have for utilizing the 
N.F.P.A.’s_ campaign materials. 
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SUGGESTED COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


PROJECTS FOR NOVEMBER: 

1. Newspaper campaign to get household- 
ers to store guns and ammunition under 
lock and key, on hunting safety. 

2. Demonstration talks (meetings, TV) 
on handling guns and how to store them. 

3. Target toys can be given attention * 
this time, too. Arrange a target toy display 
with cooperation of local hospitals showing 
types of target toys involved in injuries. 
SOURCE MATERIAL 

1. Sporting Goods and Ammunition Man- 
ufacturers Institute. 

2. N.S.C. publications: Safe at Home, 
Safety Education Data Sheets Nos. 3, Fire- 
arms and 4, Toys and Play Equipment. 





THEME-A-MONTH 
These are suggested themes for a 
year-round program which can be used 
either for a community-wide program 
or for projects within your own or- 
ganization. 
SEPTEMBER 
Child Safety—Back to School 
OCTOBER 
Fire Safety—Fire Prevention Week 
NOVEMBER 
Safety with Firearms—Hunting 
DECEMBER 
Keep Them Safe at Christmas 
JANUARY 
Winter Hazards Around the Home 
FEBRUARY 
Home Management and Safety 
MARCH 
Home Repair with Relation to Safety 
APRIL 
Yard and Gardening Safety 
MAY 
Infant Safety 
JUNE 
Built-in Safety 
JULY-AUGUST 
Summertime Safety—Vacations 
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LATEST STATISTICS 


HERE WERE 28,000 home accidental deaths 
in 1951 with an estimated 4,200,000 inju- 
ries which include 110,000 permanent im- 
pairments. The rate for home accidental 
eaths per 100,000 persons was 18.3. 
he cost of home accidents amounted to 
00,000,000. This consisted of wage loss, 
medical expense, and overhead cost of insur- 
ance excluding property damage of which 
fire losses alone totalled about $200,000,000. 
Of the total of 28,000 home accidental 
deaths, 19,000 occurred in urban homes with 
a rate of 19.1 per 100,000 population; 5,100 
in rural non-farm homes with a rate of 16.9; 
and 3,900 in farm homes with a rate of 16.3. 


In 1951, falls in the home killed about 
14,700 persons. Five out of six of these 
persons were 65 years old or older. Accord- 
ing to surveys in recent years, about one- 
third of the falls happen in the bedroom. 
Simple falls from beds, or falls while get- 
ting into or out of beds account for half of 


these cases. In the order of importance, 


other areas of the house where falls occurred 
frequently are living room, kitchen, stairs 
and bathroom. 

Over four-fifths of all fatal accidental 
poisonings occur in the home. Barbituric 
acid, with its derivatives, is the substance 
most frequently recorded. When poisonous 
substances are accessible to young children 
or when adults fail to check medicines for 
kind and quantity before taking, serious 
consequences may be expected. 

From age 1 to 35 accidents (all types, at 
home and away from home) killed more 
persons in 1949 (the latest year for which 
figures are available) than did any disease. 
Among infants less than one year old, such 
causes as congenital malformations and 
immaturity had the largest death totals. 


In terms of all accidents, the average fam- 
ily was affected in 1951 as follows: one 
accidental death in 453 households; one 
disabling injury in 5 households; national 
accident cost, $190 per household. 


Deaths from Home Accidents by Type and Age, 1951 


Lag Type of Accident F..9 


5 to 14 


‘15 to 24) 25 to 44 | 45 to 64 








0 “A 65 Years 
Years Years Years | Years Years and Ove er 
EE ec eieh ceed sis Sing dee dee 28,000 5,800 1,100 800 2,000 2,900 15,400 
Pas «.4:, Sc hmalon pict Re ener 14,700 350 100 100 300 1,150 12,700 
Burns by fire, and injuries 
in conflagrations ............ 5,000 1,200 450 300 800 850 1,400 
Mechanical suffocation ........ 1,450 1,400 20 10 10 10 ~ 
Poisonings, not gas............ 1,250 400 40 80 300 280 150 
POE GE a savacesnes¢ memes 1,000 20 110 230 200 400 
EE ss cnisicesus en ucdastwnwees 900 110 170 130 210 180 100 
WE écacennssckivewseasawewaas 3,700 2,300 


300 70 150 230 650 


Source: Aporexitentions by National Safety Council, based on data from the National Office 


of Vital Statistics and state health departments. 


*Estimated less than 10. 


NCPT Workshop 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers held its first safety workshop at 
the annual meeting in May this year. Her- 
bert J. Stack, director, center for safety edu- 
cation, New York University, presented a 

ief resume of the problems of traffic, 

me, farm, and public safety. 

Dr. Stack suggested that the local P.T.A. 
association has a responsibility for seeing 
that members are well informed on the 
common hazards of the home, on problems 
of safety in recreation, driving, and other 
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family life activities. He also suggested sup- 
porting public safety measures and activities 
as well as direct action. 

Three members of a panel then answered 
questions from the floor. The members of 
the panel were Mrs. Fred Knight, national 
chairman, committee on safety, N.C.P.T., 
Edward Press, M.D., member, accident pre- 
vention committee, American Academy of 
Pediatrics, and associate director, division 
of services for crippled children, and Stanley 
A. Abercrombie, assistant secretary, Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education, 
National Education Association. Mrs. H. H. 
Hargreaves, vice-president, NCPT, presided. 
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Safety Stool 


The stool illustrated above is designed so 
that to use the steps the seat folds back (as 
shown). Thus, according to the manufac- 
turer, the housewife doesn’t have to lean 
over the width of a seat to reach for things. 
The manufacturer also points out that the 
wide rubber treads and rubber tips on the 
legs plus sturdy construction are further 
safety measures. 


New NSC Leaflets 


N.S.C. has just published a twelve-page 
booklet entitled, “Your 10,000-Mile Living 
Room,” which is cleverly illustrated, 
sprightly in style. It is based on the’ idea 
that in a sense the family car is a “second 
living-room” and the booklet compares a 
number of home safety and traffic safety 
situations. 

Prices as follows: 

De NG 6 svcekcdedissnaeeine $.10 each 
NO. FP ONIN 6 iicvececossienss ma |” 
ee ree Ss ” 
1,000 to 4,999 copies............. , 


Prices for greater quantities on request. 


The National Safety Council has pub- 
lished a limited quantity of the following 
reprints: Age, Accidents and the Physician, 


by C. Ward Crampton, M.D., from Health 
News, published by the New York State 
Health Department; Accidents—a Problem 
of the Aged, by Thomas Fansler, from the 
Home Saretry Review; Old Age Safety, by 
Ollie A. Randall, from a speech delivered 
before a Greater New York Safety Confer- 
ence. Single copies are available on request. 

A mimeographed list of Recommended 
Films for Home Safety Education is Y 


available (single copies only) from N.S. 


New Publications 


A Proposed Housing Ordinance Regulat- 
ing Supplied Facilities, Maintenance, and 
Occupancy of Dwellings and Dwelling Units 
prepared by the Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing of the American Public Health 
Association includes suggested safety stand- 
ards. This is available for 50 cents from 
the American Public Health Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 17, N. Y. 

Mother’s Guide for Baby Sitters, a book 
with a new twist, contains tips on child 
care, safety, first aid, what to do in emer- 
gencies with special spaces throughout the 
book for parents to fill in specific informa- 
tion on such things as children’s bedtime 
hours, what to feed, where to find thin 
etc. It also contains a pad of forms & 
special instructions for the evening. It is 
available through local house-to-house deal- 
ers or greeting card agents. 


The Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health has published a comprehensive Home 
Accident Prevention Manual for Public 
Health Nurses. It discusses basic statistics, 
special factors for age groups, physical, men- 
tal, and emotional states of individuals, and 
environmental factors. It also shows how 
the home accident prevention program can 
be integrated with the public health nursing 
program and lists agencies that will provide 
information and visual aids. 
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